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THE ALDINE. 



THE MAKING OF A MOUTH. 

A very poor portrait ? Yes, I know : 
Even the painter told me so, 
When he hung it for me a week ago. 

With a sense of impotence in art, 

He said, " My hand has belied my heart : 

My thought and feeling have wrought athwart. 

' Only the look of the mouth and chin 
Contents me any." So that be in. 
Good Master Artist, the whole I win ! , 

The careless comers may take the rest : 

The bonny brown eyes may please them best, 

Or the broad brow's look of tranquil rest. 

These to them ; but the mouth to me : 
To those dear lips' secrets I hold the key ; 
I know how their curvings came to be. 

The corners droop : that was long, dull pain ; 
But the blithe, brave spirit took heart again : 
The line lost self — blessing wrought from bane. 

Sunshiny smiles went in and out ; 
Frets and worries cast shade about ; 
Once came the dreary dark of doubt. 

Dancing attendance on them all. 
The quivering lips would rise and fall 
To any spirit that chose to call. 

If ever the mouth had ugly days, 
'Twas in that time of unstable ways, 
When it gave so lightly all yeas and nays. 

But the care that came in that careless time — 
Dull care, not sorrow : plain prose, not rhyme — 
Set the ringing voice to a truer chime, 

Though a graver, too ; and the firm lips tell 
Of a burden carried long and well. 
They kept their counsel, whate'er befell. 

And closed in patience, but not constraint : 
In easy living may faith grow faint : 
Living in earnest makes man a saint. 

And the last lines ? None so dear, so fair ; 
Surely the angel that waits on prayer 
Wrought with a coal from the altar, there ! 

— Bertha Wythe. 



A REFUSAL AND AN ACCEPTANCE. 

In two pictures, opposite to each other, in the 
present number, we have also another kind of " op- 
position " not by any means calculated upon by the 
artists who executed them, but not the less instruct- 
ive and amusing on that account. The first, " Not 
for Pluto," from the pencil of Hugo Erola, engraved 
by Brendamour, recalls to many of us the days when 
we were children, or when the children of others 
came under notice — in the decided disinclination of 
the curly-headed youngster of the female persuasion, 
at the table, to allow quadrupedal and canine Pluto 
(who is certainly ugly enough to be his own name- 
sake and preside dismally over all the regions of the 
doomed) to help himself to a portion of the tempt- 
ing berries placed upon her plate by parental hands. 
"Not for Pluto ! " is in the present instance uttered 
somewhat differently from " Not for Joseph ! " of the 
song and the popular saying — the one being a de- 
clination of the speaker as for himself, while the 
other is a refusal to share with another; but they 
both have the genuine ring of earnest mingled with 
merriment, and they both undoubtedly sprung from 
minds throughly conversant with the demands of 
the world as well as its temptations. 

So much for the "refusal." The "acceptance," 
also engraved by Brendamour, from the facile pen- 
cil of Otto Erdmann, is very different in character, 
but tells equally well a domestic story of much more 
interest, "The Betrothal." As is known by most 
readers, betrothal, in many countries of the Old 
World, has something of the solemnity of a sacra- 
ment ; and there are forms connected with it that 
can not under any pretense be omitted. It is neces- 
sary that one of the parents of the fiancie shall take 
her hand and place it in that of the male wooer — thus 
half anticipating the action of the priest in the com- 
ing marriage. This action is about being performed 
in the fine picture before us : the pleased mamma 
reaching out for the right hand of her fortunate 
daughter (fortunate, in that the lover seems young, 
handsome, amiable and well-to-do), while she already 
holds the corresponding member of the wooer, ready 
to place the other within it, with her blessing. The 
varied expression of faces in this picture is well 



worth notice — the mother's pleased, though with a 
shade of wondering doubt in view of her daughter's 
hesitation ; the daughter's downcast and thoughtful, 
while she half holds out the white hand to seal the 
irrevocable contract ; and that of the lover all pleased 
and happy expectation, in the knowledge of having 
won the object of a (possibly) long pursuit and (let 
us suppose) of a constant and unwavering devotion. 
" The Betrothal " (in German, the vernacular of the 
land of true betrothals, " Das Jahwort " — " the yes- 
word ") is a noble illustration of one of the most 
pleasing scenes in European continental life, and 
certainly one of the most momentous in its effect 
upon the future happiness of all who participate in 

it. 

♦ 

The Spur of Monmouth : 

A Historical and Centennial Romance of the Revolution. 

FROM PERSONAL RELATIONS AND DOCUMENTS NEVER 
BEFORE MADE PUBLIC. 



By an Ex-Pension-Agent, 
CHAPTER XX. 

THE PERILS AND DELIGHTS OF AMBASSADORS. 

For quite a moment, after interrupting the lady in 
her characterization of the author of the anonymous 
communications, Colonel George Vernon sat silent 
and evidently in deep thought. When he spoke 
again, it was to ask : 

" I may assume, I think, madame, that you know 
this cabal to have two heads ? " 

"Three, colonel," was the concise reply. 

. "The third — may I ask your knowledge ? " 

" Certainly, as I am to make no half-statements. 
The two being, according to your estimation — which 
I may no doubt believe to be that of the commander- 
in-chief, whose confidence you hold — the two being, 
according to that estimation, General Lee and Gen- 
eral Gates, the third is your late inspector, General 
Conway." 

" Quite right, so far as you go, madame," said the 
Continental officer. "You can not be fully aware, 
however, how little dangerous General Conway really 
is, since the rumors of his action that have spread 
among the soldiers, making it doubtful whether his 
life would even be safe in their midst. In my friend 
— I may say in the friend of General Washington 
himself — Baron Steuben, too, they have at last seen 
a man in whose hands the post of inspector means 
something ; and in the light of their new experience 
Conway has sunk even lower than he deserved. 
No, I think, madame, that we may drop Conway out 
of the estimate, not perhaps as having no will to dis- 
turb, but as having lost the power. Returning to 
Generals Lee and Gates : have you any data for meas- 
uring the comparative dangerousness of the two ? " 

Catharine Trafford imitated the past hesitation of 
Colonel Vernon, before she replied : 

" Of that point, as you must be aware, colonel, I 
have only limited opportunities for judging. Gen- 
eral Gates is more pushed by others than by himself; 
General Lee is his own warmest advocate. Each de- 
sires to hold the supreme command. Each has the 
disadvantage, before Congress and the country, of 
being a native Englishman. More successful men, 
probably, become so from the advancement forced 
upon them by their friends, than by their own exer- 
tions; consequently, in my weak woman's judgment, 
the chances for the Gates effort lasting longer and 
giving more trouble than the other, would seem 
the stronger." 

"A 'weak woman's judgment,' allow me to say, 
madame, putting to shame the closest calculations 
of those who have called themselves men, and 
thought themselves powerful in the cabinet and the 
field ! " was the enthusiastic reply of the officer, 
leaning partially across the little table, and fixing 
upon the speaker a regard so undisguised in its re- 
spectful admiration, that the subject of it may well 
be excused for having flushed yet again, and more 
hotly than before, with a pride and pleasure equally 
uncontrolled. 

" In which flattering estimate, colonel," she said, 
her voice tremulous with feeling, "you do me the 
honor to attribute too much to the person, I fear, 
and too little to the opportunities. I have been so 
placed — " 

In mid-speech she paused ; the light of pride and 
self-gratulation died out from her face, and a cold, 
gray shade, almost like that of ashes, took its place 



with the rapidity of a transformation. For one in- 
stant, while the eyes of her companion, reading more 
than she knew, dwelt upon her with a love and pity 
equal to her own shame, she struggled to command 
herself; then rose from the table, and walked rapidly 
up and down the apartment ; her face buried in her 
hands, sobs shaking the whole magnificent frame, 
and tears struggling through the fingers that would 
at least have held them back from view. Two or 
three turns of this fierce rage of sorrow, as it may 
be called ; and then that occurred upon which most 
certainly she had not calculated, but that upon which 
the veriest theatrical Messalina might well have de- 
pended, for breaking down the last barrier of reserve 
between herself and some half-won object of her wild 
passion. That which might have been deferred — 
that which indeed might never have had place in the 
record of physical events — came with this involun- 
tary action of the proud woman who in the very 
momentary indulgence of her pride found the pain- 
ful memory of a more than counterbalancing abase- 
ment. 

For, remaining two or three minutes in pained 
silence, the Continental officer thereafter became 
wholly man, with all the pressure of the present and 
disregard of the future, belonging to that name and 
nature. He rose from his seat — stood, perhaps un- 
seen by the tear-blinded eyes, as if doubtful what 
would be his duty and what permitted — and then, 
when the next turn of the agitated woman brought 
her near him, he advanced a step, threw his arm 
around that waist so tempting to the eye and so pli- 
ant, to the touch, and drew the whole form to him as 
if he had been its possessor. 

Photographic facilities were not, in those." times 
that tried men's souls " in more senses than the 
obvious one ; the higher intelligences, looking down 
with unchecked eyes alike through distance and 
physical obstruction, have given us no picture of 
what they saw, when destinies were turning on the 
suggestive grouping of a moment ; but, oh, what 
would it have been, to be able, to-day, to depict the 
Continental officer and the "lady of his love," in 
that first moment of recognition of the inevitable, 
when godlike face and form was matched by its coun- 
terpart, and . two stood close who might each have 
challenged the world for a physical superior ! 

It may have been that that touch was not foreseen 
— that the tears, the inch-long lashes and the clasped 
fingers, hid away any preliminary motion capable of 
giving warning. Or, the brown eyes may have seen 
and understood, even through their tears of shame, 
and both the physical and mental beings made such 
surrender that there was neither thought nor power 
of resistance. One thing is sure — that when the 
touch of the clasping arm was felt, the marvelous 
white hands did not immediately come down from 
Catharine Trafford's face — that they were even there 
when she submitted to the pressure which drew her 
close to the breast of Colonel George Vernon — when 
the queenly head of chestnut and gold, crowned with 
its diadem of nature's weaving, drooped over as if it 
indeed belonged to some magnificent flower that the 
dew of tears overweighted, until the lily stem of the 
neck bent and gave way, and the head lay unresist- 
ing on the broad breast offering it shelter. 

"Am I forgiven for this liberty, madame? " the in- 
carnate gentleman crushed down all other feelings, 
to ask, after one instant of silence. 

" Forgiven — oh, more than forgiven. I thank you 
from my heart ! " was the enrapturing reply, the 
hands withdrawn from the face, and one of them 
seeking the disengaged one of the officer ; though 
the eyes still remained closed, with the tears gem- 
ming the long lashes and the cheeks still touched 
with the rain of sorrow so lately fallen. 

Even great men are not superior to great tempta- 
tions ^perhaps the very strength of a strong nature 
makes the plunge more assured, when once the vic- 
tim is within the radius of a certain vortex. No 
softer, sweeter red lips ever lay beneath the eyes of 
man, than those pouted up at that moment, with 
just a glimmer of the white pearly teeth instantane- 
ously caught between, to show that sweet breath 
came and human words issued through those ruby 
portals. With a suddenness generally foreign to his 
nature, but with a decision in the pressure which 
showed that this time there would be no apology for 
the act when committed, the Continental officer bent 
down his face — not far, with so tall a companion — 
and pressed on those lips one long, passionate kiss, 
informing the whole of both beings, and establishing 
between the two an electric chain of communication 



